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country. Of great importance was the presence of a few men and women of education among the majority of simple, untutored pioneers. Like the rest, the men and women of refinement and mental training who did not return East had to subordinate these values to the exigencies of the new situation. But they could not entirely surrender all their past habits and tastes, and they clung to the few books they could bring with them as symbols of the world of learning. Thus the father of John Reynolds of Illinois, being a reading man, bent every effort to supplement the single book he possessed, the Bible, by other fare; Rollin's Ancient History was borrowed, and his son read and reread it. When at last an opportunity came for the son to attend a crude school, this pioneer succeeded in buying a geography and an astronomy textbook to the amazement of his son, who had never even imagined that such knowledge existed. Another example was the miner whom Charles Fenno Hoffman observed at Galena, Illinois. Unable to part with his books, he cherished an old Bible, a Shakespeare, a Pelham novel, and a Western Songster. In the Western Reserve Zerah Hawley admitted that most families from New England had three or four books. Cultured Southerners on the southwestern frontier sometimes succeeded in taking some books with them. One in the wilds of Mississippi, for example, owned volumes of Bums, Cowper, Sterne, Young, and other classics. To his surprise an English traveler found a farmer in Tennessee who owned several standard works in poetry, theology, history, philosophy, and science. Such cherishing, of books under frontier conditions not only met certain psychological needs on the part of their possessors but preserved a continuity with the culture of the older areas of the country.
To meet the psychological need for continuity with the intellectual culture to which they had been accustomed, families of education, if remote from others of like mind and able to afford it, employed a teacher for their children. More frequently, especially in the country north of the Ohio, families banded together and employed a teacher who instructed the young, at first perhaps in one of their own houses. Just as the social life of house-raisings on the frontier was a by-product of the need for mutual help, so were the beginnings of organized intellectual life.
Certain families sometimes launched a subscription library equally unpretentious and similarly supported by voluntary contributions. Thus in 1804 the little community of New Englanders that had only sixteen